THE  FARMER’S  AND  PLANTER’S  FRIEND. 

No.  I. 

‘‘  The  uniform  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  specie^  as  the  con^ 
comitant  of  a  flourishing  state  of  manufactures^  and  of  the 
verse^  where  they  do  not  prevail^  afford  a  strong  presumption 
of  their  favourable  operation  on  the  wealth  of  a  country  y  A* 
Hamilton. 

‘‘  Those  who  wish^  make  agriculture  flourish  in  any  coun- 
‘‘  try^  can  have  no  hope  of  succeeding  in  the  attempt  but  by  bring-- 
ing  commerce  and  manufactures  to  her  aid;  wliich^  by  taking 
from  the  farmer  his  superfluous  produce^  gives  spirit  to  his  ope-> 
rations^  and  life  and  activity  to  his  mindy  Anderson  on.  Na¬ 
tional  Industry. 

To  the  Farmers  arid  Planters  of  the  United  States, 
Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens^ 

I  REQUEST  a  patient  and  unbiassed  consideration  of  a  few 
brief  essays,  intended  to  display  the  baleful  effects  on  your 
vital  interests,  which  have  flowed  and  continue  to  flow  from  the 
discouragement  and  depression  manufactures  have  experienced, 
and  from  the  numerous  disadvantages  under  which  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  laboured. 

•  I  invite  a  candid  discussion  of  a  subject  which  yields  to  none 
in  importance— as  well  as  a  manly  exposure  of  any  errors  I  may 
fall  into.  No  man  can  be  more  ready  to  point  them  out,  than 
I  shall  be  to  acknowledge  them. 

The  reasoning  I  shall  employ,  shall  not  be  drawn  from  any 
consideration  of,  or  regard  for,  the  interests  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Arguments  of  this  description  have  for  years  been  reite¬ 
rated  in  vain,  until  the  subject  is  entirely  exhausted.  It  would 
therefore  be  waste  of  time  to  touch  on  those  topics.  By  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  t^ally  different  character,  entirely  derived  from  a 
regard  for  j4)ur  own  dearest  interests,  I  hope  to  prove  that  the 
en^arrassments  of  our  farmers,  and  the  dangers  impending 
over  our  planters,  can  be  as  fairly  traced  to  the  depression  of 
manufactures,  as  any  effect  whatever  can  be  traced  to  its  exciting 
cause ;  that  a  total  change  of  system  may,  and  that  nothing  but 
such  a  change  can,  ameliorate  your  situation. 

In  the  present  number  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  case  of 
^be  formers  alone.  I  shall  in  future  numbers  discuss  that  of  the 
planters. 

1  venture  to  assume  as  undeniable,  a  few  plain  propositions, 
so  notoriously  true,  as,  I  trust,  to.  preclude  the  possibility  of 
controversy  by  any  fair  or  candid  reader. 


I.  The  present  prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  produce  raised 
by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  are  so  low,  in  consequence 
of  their  great  superabundance,  as  in  most  cases  not  to  remune¬ 
rate,  and,  in  the  best  situations,  to  afford  but  a  slender  reward 
for  the  labour,  time,  and  capital  employed,  more  especially  at 
;d  distance  from  the  seaboard. 

II.  Hence  a  large  proportion  of  Qur  farmers,  particularly  in 
the  western,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  middle  states,  are  in  a 
state  of  suffering  and  embarrassment. 

III.  This  superabundance,  and  the  consequent  suffering  of 
our  farmers,  must  necessarily  arise  from  this  class  of  citizens 
being  too  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  other  classes. 

IV.  Hence  every  operation,  public  or  private,  which  has  in¬ 
creased,  or  may  increase,  the  number  of  farmers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  surplus  produce,  without  a  proportionate  increase 
of  the  other  classes,  or  without  opening  new  markets,  of  which 
there  is  scarcely  a  prospect,  must  have  tended,  and  now  tends, 
to  aggravate  the  evil. 

These  postulata  being  admitted,  it  only  remains  to  prove, 
that  the  system  of  our  government  has  had  a  steady,  undeviat¬ 
ing  tendency  to  convert  manufacturers  into  farmers  ;  in  order 
to  establish  the  radical  unsoundness  of  that  system,  so  far  as 
respects  the  farmers,  and  its  pernicious  operation  on  this  numer¬ 
ous  and  respectable  class  of  citizens.  This  tendency  I  under¬ 
take  to  demonstrate  by  the  following  facts  and  inductions. 

The  manufactures  that  ministerto  the  clothing  of  mankind,  are 
by  far  the  most  important ;  afford  employment  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people ;  and  are  therefore  most  particularly  entitled  to 
the  fostering  care  of  every  government.  It  is  therefore  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  astonishing  fact,  that  until  the  commencement 
of  the  restrictive  system,  in  180r,  the  manufacture  of  cottons, 
linens,  and  woollens,  except  in  private  families,  was  almost  wholly 
unknown  in  this  country — although  we  exported  on  an  average 
40,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  annually ;  and  had  the  capacity  of  rais¬ 
ing  wool  and  flax  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  our  utmtfst 
wants.  To  this  hour,  manufactories  of  hosiery,  linen,  silk,  delft, 
china,  and  cutlery,  with  all  the  other  species  of  fine  iron  and  steel. 
See.  &c.  are  nearly  strangers  in  the  land.  Various  other  manufac¬ 
tures,  for  which  our  country  is  admirably  fitted,  exist  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  in  consequence  of  our  markets  being  glut¬ 
ted  with  rival  articles  of  foreign  production. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  government,  thousands  of 
persons  have  arrived  in  this  country,  from  year  to  year,  who 
w'cre  brought  up  to  the  cotton,  w'oollen,  linen,  silk,  hosiery,  and 


other  branches,  and  who,  finding  no  employment  in  their  proper 
sphere,  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture,  which,  during  the 
wars  of  the  French  re  volution,was  prosperous,and  held  out  strong 
temptations  to  allure  them  to  devote  themselves  to  that  useful 
and  important  branch  of  industr\\  So  long  as  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  afforded  a  vent  for  our  surplus  produce,  the  operation  of  this 
course  of  things  was  not  injurious  to  the  farmers.  But  it  was 
not  very  difficult  to  anticipate  that  its  pernicious  consequences 
would  develop  themselves  in  a  season  of  peace,  when  those  mar¬ 
kets,  which  were  then  open  to  the  products  of  our  agricultural 
industry,. would  be  closed.  These  consequences  are  now  deeply 
and  vitally  felt  by  the  farmers. 

To  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  evil,  with  any  thing  like  ma¬ 
thematical  precision,  is  obviously  impracticable.  Data  of  this 
character  are  wholly  unattainable.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  facts.  The  calculations 
must,  however,  be  more  or  less  erroneous.  But  the  errors  can¬ 
not  affect  the  position,  that  the  effect  of  the  system  is  highly 
pernicious  to  the  farmers — and  will  only,  as  the  case  may  be, 
somewhat  diminish  or  increase  the  quantum  of  the  evil^  either 
below  or  beyond  the  reality. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  emigration  into  this 
country,  from  the  want  of  statistical  tables  on  the  subject.  The 
information  we  have  is  imperfect.  I  must  avail  myself  of  what 
I  am  able  to  glean  up,  which  do  not  extend  beyond  five  years. 

In  1816,  according  to  various  statements  in  the  Week¬ 
ly  Register,  there  arrived  at  least  Emigi'ants  20,000 

In  1817,  according  to  Dr.  Seybert,  there  arrived  in 

ten  ports,  22,240'^ 

In  1818,  according  to  the  mayor  of  New- York,  there 
arrived  in  that  single  port,f  15,000 

In  1819,  according  to  the  same  authority,  there  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  same  port  about  f  13,000 

Supposing  that  the  numbers  who  arrived  in  all  the 
other  ports  in  the  United  States  in  1818  and  1819,  were 
only  equal  to  those  who  landed  in  New  York,  it  would 


make  the  total  in  these  two  years,  no  less  than  56,000 

or,  per  annum,  -  .  «  .  28,000 

In  1820,  according  to  the  National  Calender,  the 
whole  that  arrived  in  the  United  States,  were  7,001 

Now,  from  these  data,  an  average  of  15,000  annually 
might  be  assumed,  without  any  danger  of  error.  But 
to  avoid  controversy,  I  confine  myself  to  9,000 

This  would  give  from  1789  to  1820,  a  total  of  279,000 

•  Statistics,  page  29. 

f  lieports  of  Cadwaljader  IX  Golden,  late  Mayor  of  XeTr.Yori;^ 


In  30  years,  by  natural  increase,  they  would  probably 
amount  to  above  ...  480,000 

Thus  far  I  trust  the  calculation  will  be  admitted  to  be  mod¬ 
erate.  It  now  remains  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  this 
number,  originally  manufacturers,  probably  became  farmers, 
in  consequence  oi  the  want  of  encouragement  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  occupations.  This  must,  it  is  true,  be  somewhat  vague — 
but  there  are  important  data  on  which  to  found  a  calculation. 

From  the  best  information  I  am  able  to  procure,  it  appears 
that  one  half,  probably  two  thirds  of  the  emigrants  to  this  coun¬ 
try^,  are  English  and  Irish,  Of  the  former  nation  a  large  por¬ 
tion  have  been  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers:  and  of 
the  latter,  at  least  three  fourths  have  come  from  Ulster, 
where  the  linen  manufacture  prevails  almost  universally,  and 
of  course  a  large  proportion  belonged  to  that  branch.  There 
are  considerable  districts  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which 
are  chiefly,  and  some  almost  wholly,  inhabited  by  Ulstermen 
and  their  descendants. 

When,  moreover,  we  take  into  consideration,  that,  from  1789 
to  1807,  there  were,  as  I  have  stated,  scarcely  any  of  the  great 
manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  hosiery,  silk,  china,  glass, 
delft,  pottery,  cutlery,  and  all  the  fine  branches  of  iron  and 
steel,  carried  on  here — that  some  of  these  even  now  are  un¬ 
known — and  that  the  others  are  generally  in  a  languid  state, 
it  will  not  be  regarded  as  extravagant  to  suppose,  that  nearly 
one  fourth  part  of  the  above  number,  or  100,000  persons,  being 
about  17,000  families,  emigrants  or  descendants  of  emigrants, 
are  at  present  occupied  in  agriculture,  whose  proper  sphere 
would  be  manufactures. 

Besides  these,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  other  citi¬ 
zens,  whom  the  same  reasons  as  have  operated  on  the  emi¬ 
grants,  together  with  the  downfal  of  so  many  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  since  1816,  have  forced  to  become  farmers. 

On  this  subject,  again,  I  am  straitened  for  data.  There  arc 
some,  however,  very  important  and  semi-official,  which  afford 
a  good  basis  whereon  to  predicate  a  tolerably  correct  estimate. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers  through¬ 
out  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  produced  exertions  to  as¬ 
certain  the  extent  of  the  decay  of  manufactures ;  and  investi¬ 
gations  took  place,  which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

It  appeared,  that  in  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
in  thirty  branches  of  business,  there  were  7,288  persons  less 
employed  in  1819  than  in  1816.  There  were  twenty-six  other 
branches  from  which  no  returns  could  be  procured.  Estimat¬ 
ing  these  twenty-six  at  only  one  third  of  the  other  thirty,  the 
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total  number  would  be  about  10,000.  Many  of  them  were  men 
Avith  families:  and  it  will  not  therefore  be  unfair  to  add  5,000 
for  wives  and  children,  making  an  aggregate  of  15,000.  Of 
these  no  small  portion  went  back^^  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

The  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  in  Pitts- 
turg  appeared,  by  similar  investigations,  to  be  1,280,  whose 
dependents  might  be  about  an  equal  number,  forming  a  total  of 
—2,560. 

In  Rhode  Island  similar  enquiries  took  place :  and  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  in  1819,  there  were  some  thousands  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  that  state,  chiefly  in  the  cotton  and  Avoollen 
branches. 

The  same  effects  were  produced  in  various  other  quarters, 
throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  to  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  extent,  especially  in  the  state  of  New-York;  but  the  details 
are  not  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  me  to  enter  into  particu¬ 
lars. 

These  data,  duly  considered,  afford  reason  to  believe,  that 
.  at  least  15,000  workmen,  with  families  averaging  six  persons, 
have,  since  1816,  when  devested  of  employment  at  manufac¬ 
tures,  gone  back^^  to  cultivate  the  soil,  which,  with  the  emi¬ 
grants  and  descendants  of  emigrants  already  stated,  would 
make  an  aggregate  of  about  190,000  souls. 

But  I  will  only  suppose  10,000  families,  or  60,000  souls,  for 
the  second  description.  This  Avill  give  an  aggregate  of  160,000 
souls. 

I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  I  am  not  tenacious  of 
these  numbers.  They  must,  I  repeat,  be  vague,  and  may  be 
erroneous,  either  too  high  or  too  low,  without  materially  affect¬ 
ing  my  deductions.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  argument,  that  no 
man  can  deny,  that  the  total  absence  for  a  long  time  of  so 
great  a  number  of  the  most  important  manufactures  in  the  world 
— and  the  frequent  stagnation  in  others,  in  consequence  of  the 
glut  of  foreign  goods  in  our  market,  must  necessarily  have  driven 
thousands  of  persons  from  manufactures  to  agriculture.  This 
is  the  theory  on  the  subject — and  it  is  notorious  that  the  fact 
corresponds  with  and  corroborates  the  theory. 

In  my  next  number,  I  shall  investigate  in  detail  the  operation 
of  this  state  of  things  on  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  recommend  to  them  never  for  a  moment  to  lose 
sight  of  the  all-important  truth,  that  every  manufacturer,  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  recourse  to  agriculture,  is  transformed  from  a 
customer  into  a  rival. 

GUATIMOZIN. 

Philadelphia^  March  26. 
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(Q*  The  A\Titer  respectfully  requests  that  the  printers  of 
news-papers  throughout  the  United  States  who  are  devoted 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  but  particularly  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  farmers  and  planters,  will  insert  the  above,  and  as  free¬ 
ly  insert  any  investigation  of  its  contents.  He  pledges  himself 
to  conduct  the  discussion  with  temper  and  candour — and  that 
no  intentional  errors  shall  appear  either  in  his  facts  or  induc¬ 
tions. 
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